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THE 
COLONIAL. 



Hbnry W. Fischer. 



HEN our forefathers fur- 
nished their houses and 
provided straight back 
chairs for their straight 
back spouses and put 
tall clocks in the corners 
facing ponderous clothes- 
presses upon other points 
of the room, they sup- 
posed they were merely living ~up to their own simple style and 
could hardly have conjectured the importance of their very - 
natural thrift and the powerful influence it would have upon a 
succeeding generation, to which their own fair daughters just 
budding into an innocent and liberty inspired womanhood, with 
short waists and long skirts, with puffed sleeves and powdered 
hair, were destined to be grandmothers. 

Yet those simple ancestors of ours, that is most of ours, were 
unconsciously doing a mighty work for us. They were stocking 
up the store house of the future with valuable goods that 
would be preserved by a succession of owners and in time 
serve as models for the furnishing of other houses and for the 
establishment of a neat and worthy industry in manufacturing 
these antiques with all the age and odor of reality about them 
and with an occasional worm hole brought about by the skill- 
ful application of duck shot propelled at short range. 

Still there is much of this furniture that is genuine, and it 
makes itself known in small farm houses back in the country 
and in small villages, towns and settlements. In such places the 
memory of old times is cherished and mementoes are preserved— 
until some city chap comes along who is supposed to be the 
conventional green one that city people always are in the esti- 
mation of residents of way back, when he is stuck eleven dollars 
for a grand old tall clock, the countryman goes up in the hay 
loft for a day and laughs at the clever swindling he has done, 
kicks a pig or two in his exuberance, while the defrauded city 
buyer takes his purchase up to town, puts a few coats of varnish 
on its case and sells it for a hundred or two in the surest kind 
of legal tenders. 

And still the strength of the nation is in its farming dis- 
tricts. 

Colonial, as it properly should he, is just now very popular, 
it has impressed its stiff though picturesque outlines upon the 
public preference, its queer chairs and tables, its square corners, 
its plain and severe design, all recommend themselves to the 
prejudice of the moment and the back woods of the nation 
are ransacked to unearth that which is sufficiently old to be 
new. 

The Centennial was the American Renaissance, it awakened 
in the mind of the people a disposition for the beautiful, and it 
started bric-a-brac and curio establishments and influenced 
enough good taste to support them. 

In one of these places not. many blocks distant from the 
office of The Decorator and Furnisher, there is a display of 
antiques that teaches admirably the differences in our own 
styles, for there are gathered together a worthy assortment from 
every section of the states. 

When it is understood that the newest " fad " of the fashion- 
ables is the addition to their house of a Colonial room, furnish- 
ed and decorated in Colonial style and after the best examples 
that can be procured, it need not be a surprise that curio 
establishments thrive and wax fat upon the patriotic promptings 
of our adopted or native citizens. 

A Colonial desk is a prominent feature in this bric-a-brac 
place and its prettily carved facade makes a striking and attrac- 
tive piece. It is in mahogany and looks as though it must have 
belonged to one of the vrai riches of the times. 

Spinning wheels are tributes to the industry of our earlier 
settlers, our grandfathers watched the progress of their Sunday 
suit being spun by the industrious wheel, and our great grand- 
mothers made cloths and all the other wearing accessories of the 
form upon the nimble wheel. These have descended from their 
high scale of usefulness, and now they are absorbed into the 
decorative element and ornament the parlors and studios, and 
are bedecked with ribbons and brightly colored streamers and 
stand a mockery of their former busy moments, now idling away 
their later years. 

With pardonable patriotism the native American spinner 
with its large wheel, is preferred to the German instrument with 
its smaller wheel. 

Before the introduction of gas there was a very beautiful 



custom prevailing of carrying lanterns and every man becoming 
his own lamp post. This worked well enough excepting when 
the gentleman had become careless of light or darkness, and 
then he was compelled to have a friend pilot him through the 
black streets of our Dutch City. These lanterns were also used 
in the stables, halls and exterior of the houses, the tenant's 
position or consequence was often determined by the magnitude 
of his lanterns. They are quite scarce and the bric-a-brac 
collector informed the writer that he has had only a very few 
genuine in the last two years presented to him. 

The wrought iron and black lanterns are mostly if not all 
imitations, the brass and Dutch make are plenty and selling from 
$7 to $10.00. Many of the present lamps are modeled after the 
old Colonial designs. 

Some two years ago a Canadian snow shoe club visited New 
York and created considerable admiration and comment, largely 
through the enormous shoes the members wore. These shoes 
descended from former snow shoes and an example of their 
early kind is hanging on the wall of the curio dealers awaiting 
some esthetic maiden who will suspend them in her quaint 
boudoir. 

The Colonial key is a curiosity in its way, it is a foot in 
length, made in wrought iron and too ponderous either to be 
carried on a ring or mistaken for anything prevailing now. 
Many people have taken pleasure in making collections of keys 
and in such an undertaking there is very much to interest and 
to instruct. 

Tinder boxes were essential elements in early times and they 
played - an important part in household economy. They are 
sought for to some degree and the supply is plentiful, they are 
a soiled and dirty addition to the show case either of the keeper 
or the private party and have very little absolute interest. They 
are frequently used at fashionable teas where their old time flint 
is warmed into a spark and the Revolutionary tea pot is kept 
boiling over the spirit lamp of by gone days. There are also 
composition plates made from lead and zinc, remembrances of 
the delicacies of previous fashionable dinners, used in lieu of 
fine china, while their original owners gladly used them for the 
want of something better. 

A two leaved Colonial tea table, oval shape, is very pretty. 
Its leaves let down so its size may be greatly reduced, the slender 
legs are very beautifully inlaid with mother of pearl and the 
drawers are decorated with brass ornaments. 

The buffet is an oblong, coffin- faced affair, borne up by legs 
similar to those on the tea table and having a cellarette beneath. 
The cellarette is a large wooden box or bowl used at one period 
to hold bottles and other similar indulgences and now merely 
retained as a curiosity. It might be termed our original ice , 
bpx. 

The Colonial over-mantel mirror is affected considerably and 
makes an unique ornamental feature. The mirror is oblong and 
has a gilded band across the top and small gilt uprights within 
a few inches of either end. 

The Colonial window seat is a delicate arrangement em- 
ployed for niches, where it will be unobtrusive and useful and 
convenient. 

There is a constant and steady and considerable demand for 
original pictures of Revolutionary days and they are treasured by 
those who secure them. 

Services of blue-plates made in England and decorated with 
incidents associated with the history of this country, are in more 
than ordinary request, the plates selling for as high figure as 
$7.00 each individual piece. A firm on Sixth Avenue makes a 
specialty of these. Among the scenes shown on the plates are : 
The Park Theatre (on Park Row), and Dr. Springs old church, 
the latter where the Times building now stands; the old town 
of Pittsfield, Mass. ; a bird's-eye view of the City of Philadelphia ; 
the Boston State House ; New York City Hall ; a picturesque 
home on the Hudson near Fishkill ; the Gilpin Mills on the 
Brandy wine Creek, where the well known battle was fought ; the 
landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden in 1842 ; the first Union 
Line Steamboat, Troy ; the history of the progress and growth 
of our Country is indelibly photographed upon the heavy plates 
of these collections. 

Continued demand has awakened the owners of old furniture 
to its real or commercial value and it is now exceedingly difficult 
to procure choice pieces at a low price. Twenty years since this 
was relegated to the garrets and cellars of farm houses and 
could have been had almost for asking, now it is carefully 
brushed up and paraded in the parlor or the best room and 
gladdens the eyes of the wandering antiquarian. When the 
articles cannot be bought from the family direct, the would-be 
buyer is compelled to wait until an auction takes place. It is in 
fact only when the owners are ignorant of the market price of 
the furniture that they permit it to leave their possession, so 
that the opportunities for the collector are not very frequent. 
It often happens that the division of an estate or the breaking 
up of a family throws this material before the public and then 
the seeker after antiques may discover and become possessed of 
what he seeks. 
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